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Adorn’d with flowers of every rainbow hue, 
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ALBERT AND MATILDA: 
OR 
THE FRIAR’S TALE. 
(Concluded from page 19.) 


“ But no persuasion, even from him, 
could induce her to come within view of 
the convent gates; I provided, therefore 
accommodations for her in the cottage of 
a labourer, at some little distance; where 
for many days, her delirium continued, 
while a fever threatened a speedy disso- 
lution. During this period, Albert was 
labouring under all the anxiety which his 
situation could inspire; the deed he had 
committed sat heavy on his soul, and he 
dared not hope for an event which his own 
guilty thoughts reproached him with 
having not deserved, 

At length the crisis of the fever shewed 
signs of a recovery, and now his joys were 
without bounds, even the blood of Con- 
rad seemed a venial crime, and he tri- 
umphed in the anticipation of reward for 
all he had suffered: but this happiness 
was of short duration, for at that time I 
received a letter from the Abbess There- 
sa demanding back the fugitive, whose re- 
treat she had discovered. This requisi- 
tion 1 knewOl must obey; and giving 
the letter to Albert, I was going to ex- 
plain the necessity of my compliance, 
when he burst out in bitter execrations 














against this and all religious houses;—~ 
cursing their establishment as a violation 
of the first law of nature, which eom- 
mands an intercourse betwixt the sexes. 
‘** Having heard with a mixture of pa- 
tience, pity and resentment, all that his 
rage or disappointment could suggest, I 
answered nearly in these words, begin- 
ning calmly, but by degrees assuming all 
the authority the case required: ‘ My sons 
blame not the pious institutions of our 
holy church, sanctified by the observance 
of many ages; nor impiously arraign the 
mysterious decrees of Providence, which 
often produce good from evil. This sa- 
cred edifice has been consecrated like 
many others, by our pious ancestors, for 
purposes honourable to heaven, and uses 
ful to mankind; these hospitable doors 
are ever open to distress; and the chief 
ohject of our care is to discover and re- 
lieve it. This holy mansion has long been 
an asylum against the oppression of hus 
man laws, which drove thee from thine 
home; and but a few days since, thou thy 
self blessed an institution which saved the 
wretched Matilda, perishing with mad- 
ness Nay at this very moment, its mer- 
cy shelters from the hands.of justice 4 
murderer! yet thy presumption dares des 
ny its general use, from thine own sense 
of partial inconvenience, and execrate 





monastic institutions, because by a sepe> 
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ration of the sexes, lewdness and sensu- 
ality are checked; but know short-sighted 
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esting narrative, by saying, that Albert 
and Matilda were united, and are stij! 


youth, that the world will not remain un-{blessed in each other’s virtues, improved 
peopled: because a few of its members|by difficulties thus surmounted; that The. 


consecrate their lives to holy meditation; 
nor shall the human species become ex- 
tinct, because Albert and Matilda cannot 
be united to propagate a race of Infidels 
and murderers.’ I stopped, for I percei- 
ved the gentle Albert was touched with, 
my rebukes and falling on his knees, he 
cried in the emphatic words of scripture. 
‘ Father! I have sinned against heaven, 
and in thy sight.” ‘it is enough, my son 
{I replied,! and now 1 will compassion- 
ate your situation, I will do more, for 
though 1 cannot detain Matilda longer 
than till she is well enough to be removed: 
yet in that time if Heaven approve my 
endeavours, I may contribute to your 
happiness, oY interceding with her father 
and should I fail in the attempt, this roof, 
which thy hasty passion has profaned. 
shall yet bea refuge to thee from despair; 
and I will strive to raise thy thoughts 
above the trifling disappointments of a 
transitory world. 

“I could not wait ‘the reply of Albert; 
(said the prior) being at this time called 
out to welcome the arrival of a stranger, 
who they said was dangerously ill; this 
tas to be no other than the wounded 

onrad. He in a few words explained tie 
motive of this visit, telling me, that im- 
mediately after the rencounter, dreading 
that awful presence in which no secret is 
concealed and to which he apprehended, 
he was summoned by his own sword in 
thé injured hand of Albert, he had vowed 
(if Heaven would grant him life) to re- 
pair the wrongs he had committed. He 
had already executed a deed, resigning 


all the fortune of her father in favour of 


Matilda; he had declared his guilty com 
merce with Theresa, that she might re- 
pent or suffer punishment; he had paid 
all the debts of Albert and justified his 
character to the world; and og he had 
resolved to implore the prayers of myself, 
and the venerable fathers of this house, to 
make him worth : 
our holy order; that if he lived he might 
be 'usetul; or if he died - might be hap- 
yw ? 


resa had toe far profaned the laws of hea- 
ven to have any confidence in religion, 
and died by her own hands; but that 
Conrad recovered slowly from his wound, 
and after living many years an honour to 
the order he professed, he died in peace; 
the faithful dog (he said) was the favour. 
ite companion of Albert and Matilda who 
had begged him from the convent, aud en. 
couraged him to pursue his task of dis. 
covering travellers who had lost their way 
but whom he now brought to the hospita- 
ble mansion of this virtuous pair. 

He then briefly hinted arguments in 
favour of monastic institutions; yet libe- 
rally allowing that the religion of his 
country might in certain points be wrong, 
and knowing me to be a protestant, I 
suppose that he acknowledged more than 
1 ought in justice to his candour to relate. 
For this reason I have purposely suppres- 
sed the name and situation of his convent; 
but I shall ever remember these words, 
with which he finished this discourse; 
* True Religion, (said he) however it may 
vary in outward ceremonies or articles of 
faith will always teach you to do good, to 
love and help each other; it will teach 
you that no sin, however secret, can long 
remain concealed; and that when the 
world and all its vanities have palled the 
sated appetite, you must seek refuge in 
conscious innocence, or a sincere repent- 
ance.—Then no matter whether you 
chuse a convent for retirement, or com- 
mune with your own heart upon your bed, 
and be still.” 


Levellers are generally the dupes of de- 
signing men, who taking advantage 
their superior abilities, are for pulling all 
above them down, in order to set them- 
selves up. Thus too, free-thinkers who 


of becoming one ofjare naturally impatient of all religious 
control, decry revelation; not doubting 
that, if reason be allowed as king, they 
shall get into the first places of its 0 
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‘Khe prior then concluded this inter- 
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THE WANDERER’S REFLECTIONS. 
NO 2. 
FROM THE LYRE. 

( The Lyre is a small collection of original 
pieces by Edmund ™® few copies of which 
huve been printed merely to circulate 
among his friends. ) 


Though warm philanthropy now breathes my 
heart, 
Yet at the ways of man I cannot turn, 
No choose to turn aside— 
Look at fair nature— 
View her works, and with a microscopic eye, 
Teil if her beauties do not challenge all that’s 
fair. 
Go, gaze upon the babbling brook; and then 
Go view the ruffled river’s sweli—the hiils, 
On either side, that tower unto the sky— 
Then mark the oak, ** the monarch of the wood” 
Then view the simple flower, of modest mould, 
Mark but its meek, its lowly humble au. — 
Men are but shadows, which in these I see— 
Yet, for similitude, let’s mark the two: 
The rich man is the rising river’s tide, 
Thet frets upon this gay fantastic world, 
And cuts such anties in the face of Heav’n, 
That make the blessed angels weep above 
The poor man is the modest flow’r, who, still, 
Though buffetting the winds and tides of Heav’n, 
Enjoys the influence of the summer day. 
With sneers and insults oft his soul’s condemn’d 
To pass with meekness o’er—yet docs he teel 
What ne’er this “ child of fortune” owns: his sou] 
Though gall’d and fretted oft with pangs severe, 
Yet, he bears a heart where finer feelings dwell, 
Where love (the warmest passion that e’er reigns 
Within the human mind) bears supremacy. 
He feels the kindly influence of the sun, 
The blasts of bleak cold winter, as does the man 
Who, clad with all the trappings of the great, 
Who, to the crowd a sparkling meteor shines. 
Yet mark the difference of the two, 
(So is the will of Providence ordain’d, 
Whilst merit pines, frivolity erected stands, ) 
One sleeps on do wn—servants obey his call— 
And on his board, deck’d out with show, he 
feasts 
On what the globe with luxury contains— 
His days no winter clouds obscure, free as the air 
His Py are big with prospects at returning 
ay, 
And thus he slumbers till to-morrow dawns. 
Yet by eternal lassitude of mind, 
By the pamper’d luxuries on which he feasts, 
He wears away his better days of youth, 
And ere meridian sun fortels his day, 
He sinks into decay, without one friendly tear, 
And sleeps into eternity’s dread womb. 
The other, “poor and content,” at morning, 
Hails the sweet looks of modest nature, 
And though the cold sod, or harden’d floor, 
Receives his lowly head, yet do his dreame 
Give pleasure, for they are of virtue. 
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His homely meal eats. sweet. He knows its worth, 
ior daily does he toil, and by his earnings 
Learns the worth of that which industry begets. 
This is the man on whom the rich and great 
Look with contempt. Why is it thus with man? 
Is it that fostering fortune smiles on one, 
Whilst penury and toil await the other? 

Alas! ’tis even so! the rich are lov’d for wealth, 
The poor despis’d for griping poverty. 

Oh, 1 love, I venerate the poor man’s lot, 
Whilst the rich man gives no other thought, 
Or wakes no other feelings in this heart, 

Than pity for his weaknesses and folly. 


EDMUND. 
Washington City, January 16, 1817. 


— S8-ea— 


For the Parterre. 
THE ESCRITOIRE—No. 8. 
By Simon Scribble, Esquire. 


An opinion is very generally received 
that a life of study is incompatible with 
a life of pleasure, and that he whose leis- 
ure hours are employed in mental appli- 
cation, is wasting that portion of his ex- 
istence allotted to enjoyment. The man 
of business, engaged in the pursuits of 
trade and the acquirement of riches, smiles 
as he beholds the student pouring over the 
records of antiquity, and devoting the 
hours of repose, to vigils of thought and 
watches of meditation. He can conceive 
no pleasure beyond the circle of his par- 
ticular avocation, and ro reward which 
can compensate for the loss of wealth.— 
Che flippant coxcomb, is surprised that 
any one can exist without inhalin, the 
corrupted atmosphere of fashion, or expe- 
rience any satisfaction but in personal 
decoration. It evinces, in his opinion, a 
most deplorable perversion of taste, to 
prefer the seclusion of the cleset, and the 
faint glimmerings of the midnight lamp, 
to the splendid crouds of the ball-room, 
and the brilliant illuminations of the 
theatre. ‘The bacchinalian and the de- 
bauchee ridicule the antiquated book- worm 
who refuses to join. their convival parties 
or partake of their dissipated amusements; 
while those who plod honestly and peace- 
fully through life, heave the sigh of com- 
misseration for those, whom they consider 
as wasting the brightest period of their 
lives, in fruitless study and unprofitable 


research. But the pity of one class, and 





the sarcasms of the other, are equally in- 
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capable of opposing the ardent mind in its 
pursuit of knowledge, or checking the in- 
defatigable votary of letters. That those 
opinions are futile, daily experience de- 
monstrates. If study was synonimous 
with toil; if it was nought but one barren 
waste, without fruit or flower; why would 
its followers be still numerous and in- 
creasing ? It may be urged that fame is 
the principle incentive. which induces us 
to overcome every obsticle and despise 
every labour. But do we not see those 
upon whom this cause cannot operate, 
equally devoted to study, though they are 
conscious, no material honour will from it 
result. It must therefore, be some innate 

rinciple; something deducible from its 
immediate action, which occasions this 
prediliction in its favour. If applause 
were the ultimate and essential object, 
there are many methods by which it could 
be more speedily and readily obtained.— 
The path to scholastic distinction, is a 
tedious if not a toilsome one. The hero 
may immortalize his name by one wee 
victory. The statesman may become 
celebrated by one fortunate stroke of poli- 
cy; but he who aspires te an eminence 
in the temple of fame, must devote an age 
of literary labour and perservering appli- 
cation to its attainment. 


This, it is evident, many persons of 
studious habits would be aasble to do.— 
If therefore, fame was their only object, 
they must relinquish in despair a pursuit 
which sresented nothing but difficulties 
and delays, tao great to surmount, and 
too lingering to overcome, But no; this 
in a general sense, is not the case. There 
js in study an undefinable quality, which 
at once attracts and pei. A person 
who is fend of reading, when immersed in 
the recesses of his closet, enjoys a felicity. 
which in no other situation he can expe- 
rience so pure and so perfect. With no 
friend but his book, and no companion 
but his reflections, he is not exposed to 
that contradiction and restraint, which in 
a mixed society would be unavoidable.— 
At perfect liberty either to study or medi- 
ta‘e, as his inclination may prompt; he 
alternately receives new, or arranges his 
former ideas, while he feels diffused over 
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abstraction from evil, and state of qui. 
etude and ease invariably produces. 


I cannot behold without pity, that man, 
whose aversion to study debars him 
from that innoeent god laudable amuse- 
ment. Depending” entirely upon exter- 
nal causes for comfort or consolation, he is 
liable to be affected by every trivial cir- 
cumstance of life. Destitute of internal 
resources, he cannot retire from the 
storms and tempests of the world, or seek 
in his own bose $5 balm for sickness and 
a shelter from sorrow. His intervals of 
relaxation are hours of lassitude; his sea- 
son of repose, is but the pause of inanity, 
He has no stability, no character: He 
veers with every changing opinion, and is 
marked by no trait of distinction. Vain, 
vapid and frivolous, his existence isa 
series of pursuits which enervate the body 
and depress the intellect, shaming the 
vaunted lights of reason and prostrating 
the finest feelings of our nature. 

—— + 
For the Parterre. 
Lines written on revisiting the village of 
GERMANTOWN. 
Sweet spot! with raptured eye, again I view 
Thy rural fields and woods where oft I’ve roved; 
With eager heart and lightsome step renew 
My long forsaken haunts so well beloved 


The moss grownrock where oft atev'’ning’s close 
(When tired with wand’ring o’er the dewy plain) 
I’ve found such tranquil rest, such pure repose, 
Now tempts me to its verdant couch again. 
Fach object that attracts my roving eye; 
Wakes some dear scene in mem’ry’s tressured 
store; 
E’en yon old time-worn fence excites a sigh 
And tells of joys that can return no more. 
Here could 1 linger midst thy shady bowers, 
With fond remembrance ponder o’er the past, 
Recall those days of joy, those halcyon hours 
Of youthful happiness, too bright to last; 
But fate forbids.—Far, far frem thee I go, 
From thee, and all my heart still values here, 
Yet shall I oft, a ling’ring thought bestow, 
And greet they mem’ry with affection’s tear. 
IMOCEN. 
— 

We sometimes re-peruse books and 
letters, with as much pleasure as we read 
them at first. This, perhaps, is a proof, 
that the appetite of the mind, like that of 
the body, may be stronger than its diges- 
tion, and that we commonly indulge it 





his mind a placid contentment, which his 


with more than it really needs. 
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Letter X1. 


Since sister and I have been in town,|"Phis pid go gchar org ey 
we have passed our time in various amuse- s achat sengcern r ce 
ments. The other evening we went to the|2UFMCes y next. 


Theatre, to see the play called the “ Town 
and Country.”—Oh! indeed it was most 
excellent. It was just like reality for all 
the world. I’m sure | thought Hetty 
would have gone crazy with laughter.— 
There were a number of small apartments 
ina circle fronting the stage, filled with 
— and in one of these we sat.— 


“ae. 4° Ne ae” "i Net. 4 
ivery now and then sister would stand This little braid of auburn hair, : 


up and laugh ready to kill herself, and 
so loud—I’m sure. | thought they would 


hear her all over the play-house. “ Just|Take it, tbe braid again is thine, 


look at that country girl,” heard them 
all whisper around us. Poor Hetty was 
overpowered with the effect, and everynow 
and then she would lay her hand upon my 
shoulder and exclaim, or rather squeal, as 


: TI h! farewell! but ere we part 
well as she could for laughing, “ Oh! how] oh: ior one be ere we part, 


I wish brother Bill was here.” « That man 
is so funny, how brother Billy would laugh 
ifhe was here.” Thus she attracted the 
attention of every one around us, and once 


involuntarily threw her arms around a 
buckish looking young fellow whe was 
sitting at her right hand, and hiding her 
face in his nice ruffles, laughed as if she 
was going into hysterics. The buck seem- 
ed scared out of ten years growth, and 
had it been any othe: person than my sis- 
ter, t should not easily have recovered my 
gravity, for 1 must confess my risibility 
was not a little excited. Figure to your- 
self a spruce spark, with his arms folded 
and sitting in a graceful attitude, to be 
admired by the ladies, when all at once, 
a buxom country girl as Hetty is, whose 
weight would seem sufficient to crush a 
dozen such delicate little creatures, with 
er arms around his neck and burst into 
a fit of loud laughter, while the whole 
eatre were in an uproar at the discom- 
posure of the little spark, and the wild ter- 
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: 
kerchiefs, and the gentlemen bent almost i 
From P——. |{double, and roared as if they would split a 
Dear Brother, their sides, while the little buck, gathered fe | 


Oh! Lady, when I swore to wear, 


But now I find, Affection’s vine, 


Lady! I swore to love you dear, 


But pleasure’s beam, nor sorrow’s tear, 


That he who next shall win thy heart, 


having a gallant, was at a loss in conduct- 
ing the correspondence which was te fix 
their repeated assignations. A hair dres- 
ser, not an unusual messenger of love, 


the vigilance of her father, a widower, 
who had a perpetual eye on her conduct? 
Singular as it may appear, the old gentle- 
man’s wig was chosen as the letter-box.— 


to take off every evening when he called 
for his night-cap, and was sure to find a , 
billet from her lover, which the hair dres- : 
ser had placed there in the morning when : 
he affixed the bag. and which the old gen- 
tleman had unsuspectedly carried about 
all the day. She had suflicient time to 





tty no sooier discovered her mistake 
han she turned around to me and cricd.. 


the hair dresser withdrew in the morning, 











ou were?” The ladies (for every or | 
eard her) hid their faces in their hand- 



































Your affectionate brother, 
Peter Grigg. 




















For the Parterre. a 











TO LUCINDA. 











(And all, fair foe, for love of you,) 








I thought that thou wert nobly true: 











Has left the tree it once had known; ? 





This little braid is all thy own. 











And truly have I kept my vow; 








Can charm a smile to light thy brow. 








Oh! let me breathe'an ardent prayer, 











May find a safer refuge there. 








MONTALDO, 














DEXTERITY OF LOVE. 
A young lady of Namur, of good family, 



































was chosen a3 the agent; but how escape 
































He wore a bag, which his daughter used 
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peruse it, and replace her answer, which 















io deliver to her lover. 
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THE USURER. 2 

As long since as the year 1782, the 
company of which I had the pleasure to 
form a part, going, in the phrase of the 
road, downward in the Manchester coach, 
were among other subjects, discoursing, 
or rather listening to the discourse of a 
Gentleman who entertained us with a de 
tail of the causes and provisions of the 
statute of Usury, with which one of his 
chents [for we soon discovered that the 
speaker was an attorney} had been dab- 
bling. “ you will not wonder Gentlemen,” 
said this loquacious member of a profes- 
sion not at ail remarkable for its loquacity; 
“Tsay you will not wonder, after what 1 
have briefiy stated, all which and ten times 
as much I shall state in brief aye and 
prove too, that A. B, my unfortunate cli- 
ent, became a bankrupt, and that he drew 
in C. D. and the rest of the firm. But if I 
do not trounce the old dog, who adverti- 
ses, enquire for Mr. Z. in a street that 
shall be nameless, or he the said Z, may 
be spoken with every evening, at eight 
under the clock at a coffee-house that shall 
be nameless, &nd who begins his adver- 
tisement with, “any sum not exceeding 
filty thousand pounds ready to advance;” 
I say if I do not trounce the hook-nosed, 
beetle-browed-scoundrel, who has taken 
off my unfortunate client more than thirty 
per cent, who has got him-to sign haif a 
ream of accommodation bills; | say if 1 do 
not bring Mr. Z to book, say my name is 
not R.—” 

« A. B.C. D, and all their friends, as 
well as Mr. Z, are brought to book every 
day,” said a simple young man, one of the 
passengers. 

“ Aye,” said a Gentleman, “ talking of 
usurers puts mein mind of the story of 
one, which I will relate if it meet your 
approbation.” 

The company nodded assent, and the 
Gentleman proceeded: 

« Mine is not a modern case, like that 
of Mr. Z. who [ hope will be the dast of all 
his race; but it is nevertheless true, and 


is among the reports of the reign of 


Charlies the Second.” 
+ Goud !” said the Attorney; “ that was 
before the statute twelfth Anne, Chapter 
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acrime at common law. Formerly a m 
might betried for it after he was deg 
and, if found guilty, his goods and chattg 


« Will you now give me leave to gO 
with my story.” 


fold up my brief, and be silent.” 


reign of Charles the second,when the {y 
ury of the times very frequently, am 
the higher orders, introduced tewy.. 
distress, there lived in the city of Lond 
a friendly person, who, to those 
could produce unexceptionable security 
was very ready, on certain conditions, 
advance ; to those that were not so fi 
nate, he was much fonder of bestowig 
his compliments than his cash. 


terse mode in which he conducted bug 
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were forfeited te the King.” 
“Very likely!” said the Gentle 
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“ Certainly !” said the Lawyer: «] 
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The Gentleman proceeded: “ Tp 4 
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“ This person, who, for the concise ari 











ness and made bargains, obtained theg 
pellation of Alderman Snug, and was,» 
on the change, termed a very good n 
had a nephew, a young Clergyman of 
siderable talents, though very slendetj 
provided for. 

“ This youth had often applied tol 
rich uncle for a small sum to enable lis 
to prosecute his studies, but without s 
cess.. At length, wearied out with lif 
endeavours to obtain a trifling stipenl 
from the enormous mass which he fr 
quently saw so ostentatiously display# 
in the counting house of his relation, # 
resolved to give him a hint of his avant 
and its religious consequences. He# 
cordingly obtained leave to preach att 
church of the parish wherein the old g 
tleman resided, and where he regulat/ 
attended. 


‘He ascended the pulpit, and, wart 
arid animated by his situation and subjet 
made a sermon excellent in its comp# 
tion, but containing one of the strong 
invectives against usury that it is pos! 
for —. to conceive. 

“The people, who soon understood t 
situation of the parties, frequently, in® 
progress of the discowrse, turned t# 
eyes upon the old gentleman’s pew; 
he, totally absorbed in his attention to® 
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ard to the whispers that were circulat- CHAPTER ON FOOLS. 
d around him. Mersivs was one day walking along the 
« When the nephew met the uncle, af. |streets in great haste, when he was met by 
ei the sermon was over, the latter, to the{2 friend, “ Whither so fast, Mersius?” 
urprise of the former, extended his hand. cried he. “ Do not stop me,” replied Mer- 
nd gave him five twenty-shilling pieces.|5iUs, “ T have a project in my head and 
\mazement and remorse took possession|am looking for a fool to be at the risk of 
f the mind of the young clergyman, per-|putting it in execution, 
aps a little tinctured with joy and self-| In publicly professing a contempt for 
ratulation at having made a convert.{fools,a man of the world is the most un- 
However, he trembled as he took the mo-|grateful of all beings: a fool is more ne- 
ney; begged his uncle to pardon him forjcessary to his concerns than his servants, 
hat he had done; and added, that he wasjand more valuable to him than all his sen- 
happy that he seemed to forgive him, for sible and intelligent friends put together; 
e was fearful that he had given him great that is, if properly used. A fool, ’tis true, is 
ffence. but a dull, tedious, tiresome companion 
“ Offence !” said the old gentleman :|if intended to furnish entertainment or 
No, nephew, so far from it, that, on thefamusement, but then, that is not the pro- 
ontrary, I declare I admire your talents,|per use of a fool, and the fault is in the 
d feel myself much obliged to you : Ijmisapplication of the article. No body 
hink your sermon calculated to do muchjever attempted to set a razor on a walk- 
rood. Go on, my boy, and prosper; you ing-stick, and yet a walking stick is a 
shall not want encouragement from me.)very useful thing. [tis as easy to show 
reach upon this subject in all the city that a fool, is not only a useful member of 
hurches, and endeavour to put all those/society, but that he has actually conside- 
hatare foolish enough to mind you, out ofjrable talent in his way and which talent, 
onceit with usury. The fewer there are,|may be turned to advantage; for instance, 
m8 you Seilaticalty and properly said injhe talks more, and faster, than other peo- 
your sermon, the better. For you know,|ple, and disseminates the seeds of avarice 
ny boy, if many relinquish the trade, 1jor ambition with a willing and lavish 
shall have an opportunity of putting out hand. : 
lmy money at double, nay treble interest.) _ he town is always very considerabl 
indebted to fools, and owes to their sanc- 
— tion and support the currency of those 
For the Parterre. absurdities which afew leading block- 
LINES TO THE REDBREAST. heads would bring into fashion. ‘The fan- 
Sweet pensive songstress of the trembling spray,|°Y -dress maker, the tailor, and the quack 
hy plaintive warbling cheers my lonely hour, doctor, ought one and all to venerate fools. 
fhen twilight sheds around its shedowy ray, | Merit even, and true talent, should have 
nd Sol’s last beam gilds every leafy bow’r. a decent regard and respect for this liber- 


al class of society ; for they willing 
nlike the gayer warblers of the grove . y, .wuhagty 
hat love A li their notes te day's bright spread good fame, have no objection to 
beams; praise others, and, when once they get 
the trumpet in their hands, are so fond of 


ou seek’st to pour thy tender tale of love 
the play-thing, and of hearing the noise 


When pensive Ev’ning o’er the landscape gleams, 


: & ’ a k . ° 
aia wacioset: bird, thy sasreertiveathing lay, ti xy make, that the report is spread in 


Sitti: os Within tis: tien cn than atid e.ery qnarter. It is true that they donot 
hat seems to chide thy little mate’s delay, wes themselves the trouble to think, be- 
nd fondly of his absence to complain. cause to collect their thoughts on a sub- 

Aumira. jject would be labour in vain: but that is 
so much the better for projectors, since 

‘When you find yourself out of humour, en retail out the ready-made article 

lrink three glasses of wine; but if your|Without knowing whether it is good or 
d humour be occasioned by wine, then|bad, and push it off without hesitation: 

irink as many draughts of cold waterg {he man of the world is constantly in want 
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of the commodity denominated a fool, be- 
cause a fool is the best medium for his 
views, and the provider for his wants; like 
Menrsivs, he is always in search of this 
faithful footman, and of this bigot in bu- 
siness: he is only to persuade him of his 
own consequence in a design, and he im- 
mediately takes all the labour and expense 
on himself. ‘The man of the world puis 
him in office, and he is instantly efficrous. 

SPECULATOR was a man of genius and 
invention, but without the most distant 
hope of putting any of his projects into 
execution ; he had neither judgement nor 
perserverance to ripen his designs, nor 
money to carry them on: Speculacor was 
sometimes at a loss for what he just! y con- 
sidered the most difficult thing to procure 
of the two, Money. He had hit upona 
very ingenious contrivance in mechanics, 
which promised, he said, to make the for- 
tunes of whoever might embark in the pro- 
ject. Speculator waited with great confi- 
dence on persons df ickidilelt ed judge- 
ment in the arts, and produced his curious 
= of mechanism with triumph; Specu- 

tor was delighted when he heard the 
praises bestowed upon his handy work, 
and in raptures when these men of intelli- 
ie and reputation for science, assured 


im that they had not the smallest doubt 


of his success. ‘The discourse of Specu- 


iator had hitherto been confined te the ob- 


jectof invention; it now began to approx. 


operations, they are deaf tp 
it makes for assistance; they 


plan of my 
the appea 


ples of my work vet they refuse to embark 
in the concern “ Ah!” replied the friend 
of Speculator “ how little dost thou up. 
derstand of the world! Learn to knov, 
that it is not from the man of talent, or of 
genius, that thou mayest expect assistance, 
these men are wise enough; it is true, to 
penetrate into the principles of your work, 
but they are also wise enough to keep their 


not desire to push you on to the temple of Fame 
they ure travelling the same road; and those who, 
are not,although they admire your project, would 
rather any body tried the success of it than 
themselves. It is not from the wise man, then, 
that thou mayest hope to get money for thy ope. 
rations; itis from the fool.”—* From the fool!” 
ejaculated Speculator, with astonishment; from 
the fool how can I hope for that comprehension, 
and knowledge of art, which may obtain me a 
2 place in the esteem of my patron; how can I 
explain sufficiently to a fool the beneficial object of 
my cgntrivance; how can [interest the man with- 
out understanding, and a being without brains?” 


{To be continued. } 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We are happy to find that a spirit of enter. 
prize has again been excited among our corres 
pondents. 


As the first fruits of this event, we have the 
pleasure of acknowledging the favours of Imogen 


imate, by certain advances, to the pocket] Almira, Rinaldo, M, &c. which we shall take the 
of a learned professor; but he found thatiearliest opportunity of planting in our ParTenras 
there was not any thing in hydraulics, with the hope, that the sunshine of public appro- 


which could pump up resources; the sucker 
was dry, nor did his rhetoric open any 


valve to admit the supply he sought for. 


bation will foster and expand those buds of lit- 
erary promise. 

We have recently received several communi- 
cations with different signatures and accompa 


Speculator was disgusted and dishear-|nied by requests for their publication, which we 
tened; he returned home, went to bed|should perhaps have complied with, under the 
kept the house for a week, and had actu- impression that they were original, had not our 
ally given himself up to despair; and when} familiarity with them undeceived us upon this 


by chance a friend who was a man of the 


point. We must again express our wish that 
all selected anticles furnished us, will be desig- 


world, called upon him,to whom he related nated as such, to prevent the disagreeable com 


the whole story of his disappointment 


-|sequence of inserting as original what we may 


‘<[ have sought for assistance,” said he./discover to be otherwise. 


“from the learned, and the intelligent, 
from the professor, and the philosopher, 


— 
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from the diletanti, and from the Mecwnas} where communications Ke. will be received. A 
without success; they all, it is true ap-|jetter Box is also placed at Messrs. Prosasce 
prove and admire my labours and inge-|anp Justice’s No 350, North Second street. 


nuity, and encourage me to proceed, but 
itis by myself: though they listen to the|per innum, payable quarterly in advance. 


CP The price of the Parterre is three dollet$ 





are wise enough to penetrate the princi. f 


money, in their pockets: besides they 4) f 
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